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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Narturat History, says Martin, includes within its com- 
pass all that relates to the earth, describing the minerals 
found in its depths, the plants adorning its surface, and the 
living creatures which are found everywhere throughout its 
wide domain, from the highest rank to the lowest. 

In this peculiar age, when the golden eagle, the silver 
dollar and the copper cent usurp supreme control, and govern 
church and state and school and nursery, studies that do 
not tend to prepare the youngster to drive sharp bargains, 
and to become, early in life, “a shrewd business man” are 
generally considered of but little importance. This would 
not seem quite so unreasonable, provided the great object of 
man’s existence upon the earth was the getting and keeping 
of as much of the “lucre” as possible. 

The world in which we live testifies on every hand, above 
us and around us and beneath our feet, the wisdom and 
goodness of its Divine Architect. It is full of objects that 
cannot fail to interest and instruct, when examined and 
studied with intelligence and care. 
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And yet, mankind in general are less interested in the ex- 
quisite panorama unfolded by the changing seasons—in the 
study of the delicate organisms of plant and flower and shell, 
than in the rise and fall of stocks, the latest fashions, or the 
common gossip of village and town. 

This question meets us at the outset—* What real benefit 
can be derived from the study of natural objects?” We 
answer—much can be done through the study of nature, 
towards raising the mind above the sordid greed for gain, 
and the morbid desire for mere animal pleasures to which so 
many are slaves. It directs the learner in the turning of 
every leaf, in the tracery of every line in this open volume, 
to Him of whose works the Psalmist said “ How wonderful!” 
“In wisdom has ‘Thou made them all.” 

Without attempting to show the advantages arising from 
a knowledge of material substances, such as minerals, plants, 
and earths, is it not well, is it not important that man should 
know himself—that he should study and understand the in- 
tricate and delicate mechamism of his own body—the frame- 
work of bones—the delicate structure of the nerves—the 
complicated and wonderful system of circulation afforded by 
the arteries and veins—the curious structure of the heart 
and lungs, and the offices which they severally perform? 

Health is of value, but how can it be secured or preserved 
without a knowledge of the system and the relation of the 
several parts to each other? But without extending our in- 
quiries further in this direction, let us ask, “ How shall Nat- 
ural History be taught?” We would answer, from the 
objects. themselves, or, when this cannot be done, from 
sketches or drawings representing the objects. These 
objects and drawings must find a place in the school-room. 
Pieces of wood or bark suggest trees; lessons respecting 
their names; character, property and uses cannot fail to in- 
terest scholars pf ordinary intelligence. One lesson may 
include the names of those trees which are valuable for their 
fruits, the names to be written upon the blackboard, or in 
books for future reference. Trees whose wood is used for 
ornamental purposes would form another lesson; and those 
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trees, some parts of which are used for medical purposes 
another and so on indefinitely. 

So of animals; those whose flesh is used for food; those 
whose skins ‘are of value; animals of gregarious habits; ani- 
mals which hybernate; carnivorous animals; graminivorous 
animals; omnivorous animals, &c., &c. 

Very much, of course, will depend upon the teacher, the 
amount of knowledge which he possesses, and the manner 
in which he presents it to the minds of his pupils. Unless 
the teacher has interested himself in preparing his lessons he 
had better not attempt instruction of this kind, for the attempt 
will probably prove a failure. One of the most important 
aids to the study of natural objects is the system of “ Object 
Teaching” which is beginning to attract the attention of ed- 
ucators throughout the country, a system which has been 
practiced in the schools of Europe for many years. 

Object teaching fixes the attention and cultivates habits 
of observation, thus preparing the child to enter the treasure- 
filled temple of Nature to which it seems the gateway. 

The ability to represent objects upon the black-board, the 
slate or paper is of great value in connection with instruction 
of the character suggested. 

Let the scholars not study books the less but Nature 
more. ‘Teach them in the love of Nature to hold “com- 
munion with her visible forms” and listen to the varied 
language which she speaks. 


PROFESSIONAL CULTURE. 


Tue present age demands of professional men a degree of 
progress that can be attained only by careful study, and 
earnest, persevering effort; and upon no profession is the de- 
mand greater than upon our own. 

To meet this demand, teachers must give themselves to 
the work before and around them, with the determination to 
eimprove all the means at their command, in placing, each 
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one his own school, upon the highest possible plan of excel- 
lence. 

Many teachers fail to interest their pupils and patrons in 
their school because they are not interested themselves. 
They complain of neglect and indifference on the part of 
parents, and carelessness on the part of scholars. Visit 
their schools, and they entertain you with accounts of a 
general lack of everything than can make their situation 
pleasant and desirable and their school interesting. This 
may be the fault of others but we think it is generally the 
fault of teachers. 

When a teacher becomes identified with the interests of 
a particular school, and, by faithfully discharging his duty 
guided by the study of books relating to his profession and 
to the branches he is called to teach, has convinced his pat- 
rons that his mission is to elevate and improve the school 
entrusted to his care, and that he is the right teacher in the 
right place, he has prepared the way for a career of useful- 
ness that cannot fail to greatly improve his school and bene- 
fit the community. 

Many young teachers fail because they are satisfied with 
present attainment; they have obtained a situation and are 
content to remain in it. While most teachers of experience 
are improving every opportunity to prepare themselves for the 
duties of the school-room, they are waiting to be advanced 
without qualifying themselves for a higher and more desira- 
ble position. 

No teacher, as we think, can meet the present demand of 
our schools without cultivating a professional spirit. We 
mean by this a love for school duties and school-life that 
will induce him to spare no pains to fit himself for his high 
calling. If the teacher is not interested in his work, no 
mortal power or ingenuity will prevent the fact from becom- 
ing known to his pupils, and through them to the parents; 
and then, but little will be expected and less accomplished. 
Everything the teacher does to benefit his school advances 
his own personal interest—and on the other hand, whatever 
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he fails to accomplish for the benefit of his school proves his 
own misfortune. 

The teacher who considers his duty performed, when he 
has asked a certain number of questions from the text-book, 
is, as we think, not truly progressive. He must go beyond 
the books in the hands of his scholars, he must instruct them 
in those higher fields of knowledge where himself has 
walked; he must carefully and tenderly develope the mind 
and body in accordance with plans and suggestions obtained 
in a course of professional study. In fine, he must give all 
his energies to the improvement of himself as a teacher and 
his school as his field of labor. 

Every teacher should endeavor to rise in his profession. 
To this end, professional reading and habits of correct obser- 
vation in visiting the schools of more experienced teachers 
will naturally contribute. No teacher can afford to wait for 
a fortunate turn of the wheel to place him in a position of 
importance and influence. To some this never comes. In 
our own, as in every profession, the path to promotion is 
open to all, but none walk therein except those who will. 





ITEMS. 


Tue nuniber of applications for patents for arms that have 
been reeeived from New England, since the war commen- 
ced, is highly complimentary to her schools and the general 
intelligence of her people. 





England has once more exhibited her real disposition 
towards us. A government with a ‘history like hers might 
be expected to do just as she has done. Rebels against her 
own government she did not scruple to blow from the mouth 
of her cannons by platoons; rebels against us, she treats 
with jealous care. Justice will some day convince her of the 
wrong she has done us. 





Teachers from the northern states have for years been 
employed in the south, although at the commencement of 
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the war, many returned north; others have gone forth to fill 
their places, until we have now more teachers in “ Dixie 
than ever before. The schoolmaster is abroad in’ full regi- 
ments and brigades—the pupils and the lessons taught how- 
ever, have somewhat changed. 





Onwarp is the watchword of the hour! Onward brave 
army of Freedom! Onward friends of Humanity the world 
over! Onward all and every one in the great march of im- 
provement until Error is vanquished and Truth is triumphant. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OrFicE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF CoMMON SCHOOLS. 
New Britain, January 13th, 1562. 
To Actinc Scuoou VisiTors: 


Gentlemen; Repeated applications have been made to 
this office for blank forms for the enumeration of children, 
and for the February returns of School Visitors. The blanks 
for these purposes were sent out from the comptroller’s office 
in December, and if not received, application should be made 
to that office for them. 

In some towns, last year, the School Visitors omitted to 
include in their returns to the comptroller the number of 
children in those districts which had not sustained a legal 
school. This was a mistake. The returns should specify 
the number of children between the ages of four and sixteen 
in each district, and include all the districts in town with- 
out any regard to the fact of a school having been sustained 
according tolaw. The Visitors will then in their certificate 
in relation to the schools, except all districts which have not 
in all respects sustained a legal school for six months of the 
school year closing the 31st of August last. 

Blank forms for reports of District Committees to School 
Visitors and for the returns of School Visitors to the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools have just been seut from this 
office by mail to Acting School Visitors. The Visitors are 
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requested to distribute the district blanks as soon as conven- 
ient, as many of the facts required by law can be most easily 
obtained before the close of the winter schools. 
Yours respectfully, 
DAVID N. CAMP, 


Supt. of Com. Schools. 





Resident Ghitor’s Department. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING. 


Tuer words teach and learn are frequently used as though 
of precisely synonymous import, In some of the old writers 
we find learn used in the sense of teach. Shakspeare says, 
“Hast not thou /earned me to make perfumes?” Drayton 
says, “ Who, till I learned him, has not known his might?” 
It may be contended that this use is sufficiently sanctiored 
by such authority,—but it is not sanctioned by good writers 
of the present day. ‘The dictionaries characterize it as an 
“antiquated” or “obsolete” use. — 

We recently heard a teacher say of a certain pupil,—“ He 

is a dull scholar and I can not learn him anything.” We 
frequently hear similar expressions but they are not warran- 
ted by good usage. 
« To learn implies to gain or acquire knowledge; to teach 
is to impart knowledge or to guide one in his efforts to 
secure it. One may learn how to teach, but the true teacher 
will teach how to learn. The instructor teaches,—the pupil 
learns. ‘This difference should be carefully observed by 
teachers, and the improper use of these words, interchanga- 
bly, should be discountenanced. 

With this understanding of these words we may see that 
mere talking is not teaching, and yet it would seem that 
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many teachers so regarded it. We not unfrequently meet 
with those who are incessantly talking,—attempting to pour 
knowledge into the pupil by the medium of “tongues and 
sounds.” But such teachers do not instruct,—they only be- 
wilder and confuse the pupil. By attempting so to simplify 
every lesson as to relieve the pupil from study and thought 
they unfit him as a true learner. It should not be forgotten 
that the learning must be done by the pupil and if this re- 
quires close application and severe study the results will 
amply compensate. ‘The teacher may encourage, guide and 
sometimes assist the pupil in his efforts to learn but he can 
never learn for him. It is the true office of the instructor to 
accompany the pupil up the “hill of science”—not to lift 
him over every obstacle but to cheer and stimulate him in 
his efforts to surmount them himself. It is by his own labors 
and trials that the pupil gains true knowledge and mental 
growth. 

If the view we have thus briefly taken is correct, those 
teachers will not be the best and most successful who talk 
most, but those who can lead their pupils to think for them- 
selves and to give clear expression to their thoughts. Let 
it be remembered that true teaching is teaching how to learn. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Every live teacher is aware of the great benefits which 
result from educational gatherings. 'They have proved bles- 
sings to a host of teachers by means of imparting to them 
new ideas, besides awakening a fresh interest in the cause 
among the people where they have been held. National 
and State Associations have done a most excellent work; 
and yet our County Institutes have probably exerted a more 
wide-spread influence than any other meetings of the kind. 
The variety and practical nature of the exercises, the large 
class of teachers drawn out, and the number of communities 
reached, have all tended to render them prolific of good 
results. 
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Teachers who have toiled in their quiet sphere, until their 
hearts have grown weary and faint beneath the pressure of 
ever-coming cares, have gone up to these gatherings and 
found relief. As they have mingled with their fellow-labor- 
ers, and listened to kindly and sympathizing words, their 
spirits have grown buoyant again, and their hearts been 
nerved with new energy and enthusiasm. They have gained 
an inspiration which has shown itself in their school-rooms 
afterwards. What before seemed so inanimate and dull, 
now glows with life. ‘heir hearts burn within them; and 
the daily round of exercises exhibits unwonted vigor. We 
all need the inspiration which may be drawn from educa- 
tional meetings, in order to keep us from falling into that 
listless, lifeless mode of teaching, which too constant confine- 
ment to our own schools is so prone to beget. 

If these county Institutes have been so fruitful of good, it 
seems to us that smaller educational gatherings might be 
very beneficial. In some of our cities local associations of 
teachers have been organized, whose operations have been 
attended with much success. But we believe that the work 
need not stop here. Every town may have an institution of 
this kind,—living, working and blessing. Nothing is want- 
ing to*accomplish this end, but the active and united efforts 
of teachers and friends of education. We do not think there 
is a town in the state so small that such an organization 
could not be supported, and made interesting. It might not 
be advisable, in all cases, to continue the meetings through 
the whole year, but during the winter season they would 
seem specially desirable. 

This plan, if adopted in our country towns, would certainly 
give an admirable opportunity for discussing the subject of 
education before parents. Let meetings be held in each dis- 
trict, and the people generally be invited to be present; and 
let the exercises be so arranged that the parental side of the 
question shall, in some degree, be brought up. Speakers 
might be appointed previously to treat each part of the snb- 
ject; but, at the same time, let the members of the district, 
if possible, be induced to take a part in the discussion. 
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But in order to accomplish anything in this way, there 
must be a band of resolute and persevering teachers at the 
helm, those who do not give up for trifles, who know no 
such word as fail. There will doubtless be many discour- 
aging circumstances at the commencement; some meetings 
may be very thinly attended, the novelty of the thing may 
draw forth a few sneers; but energy and patience, we believe, 
will triumph over all. 

Shall there not be more thought given to this subject by 
the teachers of Connecticut? S. J. W. 

WESTFORD. 





OBJECT TEACHING—GRADUATED LESSON. 
A BOOK. 

The following sketch of an object lesson on a book will 
indicate points appropriate to be presented to pupils, and the 
methods for giving a lesson during the second grade, or 
second year of school attendance. 

What have I in my hand? “A book.” What part of 
the book do you see? “The outside.” Now what part of 
the book do you see? “The inside.” I will write on the 
blackboard 


A book has an What letters must [ use to make 
outside the word outside ? 
and an o—u-—t—s—i-d-e. 
inside. What letters for inside ? 


i-n—-s—i—-d-e. 

Who will tell me the parts of the outside? John—* Two 
sides.” Touch the sides that all may see which part you 
mean. Now I will write on the board, the outside of book 
has two sides. 

What other parts can you mention? Ellen—* The back.’’ 
Tell me what letters to use to spell the word back. 

George—“It has two ends.” Edward—‘“It has a front 
edge.” Julia—“It has four corners.” Now read what I 
have written on the board all together. 

The outside of the book has two sides, a back, two ends, 
front edge, four corners.. 
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Now Ella, take the book and tell the class what parts the 
outside of it has. 

Now who will tell me what parts the inside of the 
book has? Edwin—* Paper.” Mary—* Leaves.” Susan— 
“ Pages.” George—* Top.” Ira—* Bottom.” Martha— 
“ Letters.” Sarah—* Words.” Let me see, you have named 
the paper, leaves, pages, top, bottom, letters, words. I will 
write these words on the board as you name the letters. 
Commence at one end of the class and name the letters 
around in turn, as fast as I can write them. 

Now read what I have written about the inside of the 
book, all together. 

The inside of the book has paper, leaves, pages, top, bottom, 
letters, words. 

Here is a part outside of the words on each page, what 
will you call that? All who will try to remember the name 
of that if I tell you, raise your hands. The part outside of 
and around the words upon each page is called the margin. 
Now what is the part on each page outside of the words 
called? Margin.” 

- Now all may repeat—“ The part outside of and around 
the words upon each page is called the margin.” 

I have opened the book at the first page of printing, what 
do you call this page? You do notknow? John, you may 
come here, I'll tell you, then you may take the book and 
show it to the members of the class, and tell them its name. 
The first printed page of the book, which tells the name of 
the book, and about what the book is written, is called the 
title-page. Now take the book, show the title-page to the 
class and tell its name. 

Turn over a leaf and you will find some printing in smaller 
letters than those on the title-page. What is the first word 
that you find at the top of the page? Name the letters, and 
I will make them on the board. P-r-e-f-a-c-e. That word 
is preface. It is the name of the reading which you find on 
the next leaf beyond the title-page. The preface is the place 
where the one who wrote the book says something about 
what he has written. 
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Now turn over a few leaves and you will find short lines 
and figures at the end of them. These lines tell us what the 
book contains, so we call them the contents. 

Read what I have written on the board about the inside 
of the book, all together. 

The inside of the book has paper, leaves, pages, top, bottom, 
letters, words, margin, title-page, preface, contents. 

Now read all there is on the board. The book has an oul- 
side and inside. The outside has two sides, a back, two ends, 
front edge and four corners. The inside has paper, leaves, 
pages, top, bottom, letters, words, margin, title-page, preface, 
contents. 

Now let the members of the class, one at a time, take a 
book and point out and name the parts of it while standing 
in front of the class. 

The teacher might also add the uses of the book at this 
stage, or what perhaps would be better, call up the lesson 
again on another day, and after briefly revewing it, lead the 
children to name and describe its uses.—Vew York Teacher. 





MY TEACHERS—an ExtTRACT. 
BY DAVID HENRY WHITE. 


My fitful muse would twine a wreath of rhyme 
To those who were my teachers, in my prime. 
In learning’s maze they led the pleasured mind, 
Ajpd their instruction and their counsel kind 
From memory’s tablet Time may never blot, 
Nor shall their cherished worth be e’er forgot. 
Some few from sublunary scenes have fled 

And slumber now among the silent dead; 

Yet, to their virtues and remembrance dear, 
Affection prompts the tribute of a tear. 
One—little past the noon of human life— 

Is yet, with near a youthful ardor, rife, 

While others fast are growing old and gray 
Yet, hoary hairs—the Holy Scriptures say— 
Are crowns of glory, mortal brows around, 
If in the way of righteousness they’re found. 
Be peace and pleasure theirs from day to day 
Until they’re called from earthly scenes away 
To that bright world wherein the lost of this 
Shall meet and mingle in eternal bliss. 








School Fund. 


THE SCHOOL FUND. 
(Art the Litchfield County Institute, in October last, the Hon. Seth 


P. Beers, who was for 25 years Commissioner of the School Fund of 
Connecticut, was invited to give a brief history of the same and also 
of Teachers’ Institutes or Conventions, and the Normal School. The 
following highly interesting account was presented and as it contains 
information which every teacher should possess, we deem it well worthy 


the space we give to it in our present number.—Res. Ep.) 


More than twelve years have elapsed since the termination of my 
official connection with the Scnoot Funp of Connecticut, and the 
peculiar duties which were incorporated into that relation; and, in the 
retirement of private life, having passed my eighty-first summer, I 
might fairly plead exemption from any public participation in those 
educational appliances of our Common School System, which, in the 
order of things, have passed into other hands. But as a Representa- 
tive of the past, with a belief that there are some historical data, a 
review of which, on the present, occasion, may be matter of interest 
to my fellow citizens, and especially to the rising generation, I yield 
to the pressing solicitation of our worthy Superintendent of Schools 
and the other conductors of this Convention, and propose to submit a 
few remarks upon THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ScHoOOoL Funp 
or ConNECTICUT, with a passing glance at that feature of our educa- 
tional system, called TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

1. The origin of our School Fund is interwoven with the early 
history of the Country. The English navigators having at an early 
} period, discovered and taken formal possession of that section of 
North America lying between the 34° and 48° north latitude, the 
Sovereign of England assumed a right to the teritory from sea to sea, 
upon the basis of discovery; and divided it into two great provinces, 
called South Virginia or Virginia proper, and North Virginia or New 
England. 

To an association known as THE Lonpon Company, King James 
the Ist granted Vrrernta, extending from 34° to 40° north ‘latitude, 
and from the Atlantic on the east, to the South sea or Pacific Ocean 
on the west. And to another association, which had been incorpora- 
ted in 1620 under royal charter as THE PLymoutH COUNCIL oF 
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New ENGLAND, the same monarch granted all that part of North 
America lying between 40° and 48° north latitude from sea to sea, 
excepting such portions of the teritory as might at the time be “pos- 
sessed by any other Christian Prince or State.” 

In 1628 that part of the teritory called Massacuusetts, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the South sea, was carved out of tlfe Plym- 
outh Patent, and granted to that Colony. 

In 1630 the Plymouth Council granted to the Earl of Warwick, 
their President, the southern section of their teritory, called ConNEC- 
TICUT, which was confirmed by the King. In 1631 the Earl made a 
grant of the same to the Lords Say-and-Seal and Brook and their as- 
sociates, who after a confirmation by Charles the Ist for the consider- 
ation of £16,000 sterling, conveyed it to a voluntary association called 
tHE CoLony or Connecticut. The new proprietors having peti- 
tioned the Crown for a ratification of -their purchase, and also for a 
Charter, on the 20th of April 1662 they were incorporated by King 
Charles the 2d as “ Tue GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE ENGLISH 
Cotony or Connecticut.” This was also called a confirmatory 
Charter; and under it the Connecticut Colony was invested with a 
clear title to all that part of the provincial territory of New England, 
bounded east by Naraganset (since designated the Pawcatuck) river; 
north by Massachusetts; south by the sea or 41° north latitude; and 
west by the south sea or Pacific Ocean. 

Under the provisional exception in the original grant by King 
James Ist, reserving the rights of others already in possession, those 
sections of the teritory known as New York and New Jersey which 
were occupied by the Dutch and English settlers under a title from 
the Duke of York, were not included in the transfer. Accordingly, 
the Connecticut Colony only claimed the teritory lying beyond and 
west’of the Delaware River between 41° and 42° 2” north latitude, to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

As the Country was progressing in settlement, and the spirit of 
enterprize became desirous of extending its range, the attention of 
Connecticut people was early attracted to that unoccupied section of 
its tract which lay within the limits of Pennsylvania. Settlers, under 
the claim of Connecticut took immediate possession of a large tract 
immediately west of the Delaware river about the year 1752, and 
continued in the peaceable occupancy of it many years, when Penn- 
sylvania asserted a right to the tract under a Charter from the English 
Crown to Sir William Penn. Bitter controversies and litigation im- 
mediately arose among the rival claimants under the title derived from 
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the different Colonies, which, in the progress of the strife, ripened into 
a bloody war, and the memorable Wyoming massacre. This dis- 
turbed condition continued till 1782, when the matter in dispute was 
decided in favor of Pennsylvania, by a Court of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Congress. Though the decision was far from being 
satisfactory to the people of Connecticut, the determination being final, 
was acquiesced in ; and Pennsylvania having granted to the Connecticut 
settlers some favorable pre-emptional privileges, the matter ended. 

It being then legally settled that Connecticut could establish no 
territorial claim within the limits of Pennsylvania, attention was di- 
rected to the teritory west of that State, in Ohio, extending the length 
and breadth of her Charter limits. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war (1784,5) Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, and some of the other States had, at the request 
of Congress, ceded to the United States these Western lands, to enable 
the General Government to meet its heavy liabilities incurred in the 
achievement of our Independence. Following their example, on the 
14th day of September, 1786, Connecticut relinquished to the United 
} States all her right and title to the western part of her teritory, begin- 
ing 120 miles west of the western boundary of Pennsylvania; reser- 
ving however all east of that line, about 120 miles from east to west 
and about 72 from north to scuth—nearly the same in extent as the 
present State of Connecticut—supposed to include some 3,500,000 
acres, but as a part of it was covered by the waters of Lake Erie, the 
real quantity may be stated as about 3,300,000 acres. This tract in- 
cluded the whole or principal part of what are now twelve counties in 
northern Ohio, extending a short distance beyond Sandusky; and 
having been reserved in the session to the United States, it obtained 
the name of Tar Connecticut WrsTeRN RESERVE. 

Amid the disasters of our Revolutionary War, many inhabitants of 
, Fairfield, Danbury, Norwalk, New Haven, New London, &c. had suf- 
fered heavy losses of property by the invasions of the enemy, and the 
State having no other means for their compensation, the Legislature 
in May, 1792, made a grant to them of 500,000 acres from the western 
section of their reserved lands; to be divided among the sufferers in 
proportion to their respective losses as ascertained by a board of Com- 
missioners appointed for that pupose. For the convenience of man- 
aging the estate thus acquired, the proprietors were, in 1796, incorpo- 
rated with ample power, under the name of “The Proprietors of the 
half million acres of land lying south of Lake Erie.” 

The State having thus somewhat less than three millions of acres of 
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the Reserve remaining, having extinguished the Indian titles, caused 
a survey of the land to be made, and offered it for sale, but as no offer 
was made above $350,000, its sale was not then deemed advisable. 

In 1791 a Bill was introduced into the Legislature, appropriating 
the avails of the Reserve when sold, to the several Ecclesiastical 
Societies, to be applied to the support of their ministers, which was 
continued to the next session. 

In October, 1793, an Act was passed by the Legislature appropria- 
ting the avails to constitute a Permanent Fund, the interest of which 
should be paid to the several Ecclesiastical Societies of all denomina- 
tions, to be by them applied to the support of their ministers and 
schools, as the Legislature should afterwards direct. This Act of the 
Legislature produced great dissatisfaction throughout the State, and 
was promptly repealed at the next session by a large majority. 

In May, 1795, an Act was passed, under t! e provisions of which 
the avails were devoted to the formation of a Funp ror THE SUPPORT 
or Common SCHOOLS; the interest of which was to be divided to the 
several School Societies in proportion to their Grand Lists, reserving 
to each School Society the rig t to approp« ate its dividend for the } 
support of the ministry, by obtaining the consent of the Legislature. 
So apprehensive were the people of the State that, amid the fluctua- 
tions of legislation, the endowment might be diverted from the schools, 
that it was afterwards permantly set apart and secured to that object 
by a clause in the Constitution of the State. 

At the same session, a Committee of eight gentleman was appointed, 
to dispose of the whole Western Reserve on the best available terms 
(the mininum price being fixed at one million of dollars) giving a lib- 
eral credit at six per cent interest, if desired, and requiring good and 
sufficient collateral security in Bank Stock or Stocks of the United 
States or of individual States. Much praise is due to the wisdom and 
prudence of the framers of this measure, for the requirement of inde- 
pendent security from the purchasers, 

The Committee, thus empowered, gave public notice throughout the 
northern States, that on the 5th of August 1795, they would be,in session 
at Hartford to receive proposals for the purchase of the entire tract of 
land, known as the Western Reserve. Having met at the appointed 
time, and considered various proposals, sundry individuals for them- 
selves and associates, offered $1,200,000 for the whole tract, with sat- 
isfactory securities. This having been accepted, each individual or 
company executed a separate bond to the State Treasurer for such 
proportions of the purchase money as had been arranged among 
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themselves, whereupon deeds of conveyance were given to each, for 
their respective undivided proportion of the tract. The number of 
Bonds thus given was 36, made payable in five years, and bearing 
interest after two years. With very few exceptions, both the obligors 
and their sureties were citizens of Connecticut. ‘Till 1800 the tem- 
porary charge of the School Fund was entrusted to a special Commit- 
tee. 

At its May sesgion of 1800, the Legislature appointed John Tread- 
well, Thomas Y. Seymour, Shubael Abbe, and the State ‘Treasurer 
MANAGERS OF THE SCHOOL FunpD, directing that the Principal, as 
from time to time it should be converted into money, be exclusively 
invested in United States securities or Bank Stocks. The reinvest- 
ments in Bank Stocks under this provision amounted in May, 1826, to 
about $100,000. 

Growing out of the question of jurisdiction in Ohio, the policy and 
plans of the debtors in the management of their estate, had experienced 
much hindrance and derangement; whereupon an Act for their relief 
was passed by the Legislature in October 1800, remitting the interest 
on their Bonds for two years more. Under the provisions of another 
Act passed at the same session, the privilege was granted to the vari- 
ous debtors of substituting separate Bonds for their respective propor- 
tions of the indebtedness, upon giving collateral security on real estate 
within the bounds of Connecticut (except in certain cases on peculiar 
grounds,) in value not less than 50 per cent. above the amount of the 
Bond. ‘The debtors readily availed themselves of this provision; and 
within the year, the number of separate Bonds thus given, was 239. 

After the Fund had been for some ten years in the charge of four 
managers, a conviction was reached, that, what was the general duty 
of all, was in this, as in every case where fiscal responsibility is divi- 
ded and diffused, the particular and proper business of none. For 
although the Fund was principally invested in Bonds carrying annual 
interest, which should have produced $72,000 per annum, the Com- 
mittee and Managers, during the first 13 years of their administration, 
had been able to divide to the schools from the income annually only 
half that amount. Accordingly in October 1809, the Managers repor- 
ted to the Legislature, that they had not been able to collect any fair 
proportion of the interest as it annually became due, and that the ac- 
cumulated amount of interest in arrear was $155,587.97. 

No diminution of this amount having been effected in the interim, 
but rather an augmentation, the next session of the Legislature, in May 
1810, appointed a committee of 17 among its members, with the Hon. 
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Mr. Daggett as their chairman, to inquire into the condition of the Fund. 
The Committee reported that both the general safety of the Fund 
and the issue of its being made reasonably productive, required a 
change in its management; and to meet this demand, they recom- 
mended that it should be committed to the charge of ONE MAN. This 
Report was acopted, and the Hon. James Hillhouse was at once ap- 
pointed sole CoMMISSIONER OF THE SCHOOL Funp, who accepted, 
and held the office till his resignation in 1825. 

During the 15 years of his administration, he labored with great 
diligence, perseverance, fidelity and success in endeavors to extinguish 
the large amount of interest in arrear, and thus promote the utility of 
the endowment ; so that at the time of his resignation, the dividend 
had increased to $72,000 per annum, being six per cent. on the orig- 
inal amount of the Fund. 

Immediately on the resignation of Mr. Hillhouse a successor was 
appointed, who availed himself of the first opportunity to publicly 
express, in his Report of 1826, his gratitude for the important aid 
derived from the experience of Mr. H. during a year’s association 
with him in the administration of his office. 

The ground now to be traversed being mapped by my own official 
incumbency as Commissioner of the School Fund, the occurring survey 
of its history is ventured upon, with a feeling of awkwardness. It is 
at once a delicate and difficult task to recount one’s own labors in the 
public service. But, as it is desirable that all the material facts in 
the case should be exhibited in this review, and as the term of my 
administration covers the space of four and twenty years, it must be 
regarded as a pardonable offense against taste, if in tracing the re- 
maining lines contemplated in this history of our School Fund, some 
of the things necessarily entering into the account, should seem to 
savor of egotism. My simple purpose is, to bring before you a full 
view of the matter, and to withhold no fact in the chain of the history. 

At the time of Mr. Hillhouse’s resignation, the Fund consisted of 
Bonds and mortgages, Bank stocks, cultivated and wild lands, farm- 
stock and cash in the Treasury—estimated as equivalent to the sum 
of $1,719,434.24. The Bonds were principally derived from the 
sales of western lands. 

The Act passed by the Legislature in May 1800, required that re- 
investments of the Fund should be made exclusively in Bank or U. 
S. Stocks. The Managers were therefore debarred from loaning on 
mortgages of real estate, except for a short period, by the provisions 
of an Act of 1802, under which nine loans only were thus made, 
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amounting to about $20,000. This latter Act, however, was soon 
repealed; and during the 15 years of Mr. Hillhouse’s administration, 
he had no power to loan on real estate except in two special cases to 
facilitate the sale of certain lands belonging to the Fund. 

When the successor of Mr Hillhouse came into office, (in 1825,) in 
consequence of the recent disastrous failure of one of the principal 
Banks in Connecticut, he deemed it prudent to delay the making any 
further investments in Bank Stocks; and in his first Report to the 
Legislature of 1826, suggested that it was “ deserving serious consider- 
ation whether mortgages on lands to double the value of the debt were 
not, on the whole, the most safe reliance for the security of a permanent 
Fund against the changes and casualties incident to human affairs.” 
Growing out of this suggestion, in that, and subsequent sessions of 
the Legislature, such action was taken as empowered the Commis- 
sioner to loan on mortgage of real estate estimated at double the sum 
thus invested. Under these provisions, the Commissioner from 1826 
to 1849 made investments on mortgage amounting to $1,333,418. 

The Bank Stocks in 1825 belonging to the Fund amounted to 
$77,600. The lands held by the Fund were 78 cultivated farms, and 
27 other tracts with buildings estimated at $167,000; together with 
8,500 acres of wild lands estimated at $18,499. Among the debtors 
to the Fund were six persons whose Bonds amounted to more than 
$100,000, with security on 70,000 acres of wild lands in Ohio, New 
York and Vermont, and on farms in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Having no other means of canceling their indebtedness, the Commis- 
sioner, by advice of the Legislature, received the mortgaged property 
in payment of their Bonds. The lands thus acquired with those held 
in 1825 were ultimately sold and converted into productive invest- 
ments—realizing in the transaction an amount more than sufficient to 
cover the original indebtedness with interest and the incidental ex- 
penses. | 

By this advantageous sale of lands and the consolidation of sundry 
arrears of interest which could not otherwise be realized, the Capt- 
TAL OF THE ScHOOL Funp at the time of my resignation of its 
management in 1849 had increased to $2,076,602.75 ; and the divi- 
dends annually paid to the support of Schools had increased from 85 
cents to $1.25 for each child enumerated; so that since the operation 
of the Fund commenced in 1798 to’ 1849, besides the expenses of its 
management, there had been paid in dividends to the Schools, $3,585,- 
241.48, and if to this be added the Capital as before stated, the whole 
amount becomes $5,661,643. Thus glancing over the matter from 
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a fiscal point of view, we perceive that from a Fund of less than 
$1,250,000 at the date of its inauguration, the State had derived and 
realized at the close of 1849 more than $5,500,000: and by reference 
to public documents in the department it will be ‘found that, during 
the 24 years of my administration, apart from the incidental outlays 
in its management, I had paid to the Schools $2,347,563.80, (nearly 
double the amount of the original endowment,) and delivered over to 
my successor a sound Capital of $2,076,602.75, making an aggregate 
of $4,424,166.55. In this relation the fact should be borne in mind, 
that throughout the period of its history, the School Fund has in no 
instance been augmented by extraneous appropriations ; all the in- 
crease of both of its capital and of its income, has been self derived. 
Now if those persons, in this and other States, who have expressed 
or entertained doubts or misgivings as to the utility of our School 
; Fund, counting it as a curse rather than a blessing, would consider 
the probable result from one year’s experiment in the withdrawal 
from our public schools the $133,336, as distributed for their support 
in 1849, it might aid in a removal of their doubts, and also in settling 
the question whether our schools could have been raised to their pre- 
sent elevated position without this auxiliary appliance. 

I fully believe that there is not, in the history of public endowments 
in this country, a parallel case. Miscarriage arising from indiffer- 
ence, or dissipation, growing out of neglect, have been the proverbial 
absorbents of such public trusts. ‘Thus Massachusetts, with 6 millions 
of acres of wild lands in the State of New York, derived in the same 
way as ours in Ohio, sold the whole (at about the time ours was con- 
verted into the School Fund,) taking the promissory notes of the 
purchasers without security, and nothing but the remembrance of what 
might have been, remains. 

For more than 20 years after the establishment of the Fund, under 
the existing provisions for its administration, the dividends to the 
schools were apportioned to the School districts upon the basis of the 
lists of taxable property belonging to the residents within their limits. 
The consequence was, that in many poor and populous districts, 
where the taxable property belonged principally to persons residing 
without its limits, the dividends received from the Fund were insuffi- 
cient to enable them, with the addition of their own scanty means, to 
provide for a teacher beyond one quarter of the year. Convinced 
both by the nature of things and the observation of experience, of the 
manifest injustice of this mode of distribution, being a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1821, 1 prepared and introduced a 
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Bill providing for a distribution to the districts in proportion to the 
number of children between the ages of four and sixteen years. As 
had been anticipated, it encountered a sturdy opposition from the 
City members; but by the mass of the Legislature so favorably were 
the provisions of the Bill regarded, that it was passed in the House 
by a majority of about 100, and in the Senate almost unanimously. 
And I am happy in being able to add, in this connexion, that during 
the great number of years which have succeeded its adoption, this 
feature of the law has remained unchanged. 

2. In connection with our historical survey of the Scoot Funp, 
let us examine some of the more prominent features in the educa- 
tional superstructure which that munificent foundation has sustained. ~ 

As the Commissioner of the School Fund for the space of four and 
a half years“was, ex officio, SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
it became under the law one of his important duties to administer that 
most admirable and beneficial feature of a Public School System, the 
organizing and supervising TEAcHERS’ INSTITUTES OR CONVENTIONS 
in every County of the State, by means of which, an interest in the 
cause of public education might be awakened among the people, and 
the experience of the different teachers in the prosecution of their 
work turned to a serviceable account through mutual counsel and an 
interchange of views. It is pertinent, therefore, in connection with a 
HISTORY OF OUR SCHOOL FunpD, and peculiarly relevant to the occa- 
sion, to trace briefly before this CONVENTION oF ‘TEACHERS the 
introduction of this highly important and valuable instrumentality for 
the improvement of Teachers and their schools, which stands con- 
nected with the leading and living events in our Common School 
history. 

For nearly a quarter of a century antecedent to the establishment 
of Teachers’ Institutes and a Normal School in Connecticut, distin- 
guished educators had urged upon the Legislature and upon the peo- 
ple of the State the importance of the matter, but with little success. 
From 1825 to 1837 the various Governors of the State, in their 
annual messages, had called the attention of the Legislature to the 
condition and wants of the schools, and had recommended the devi- 
sing of measures to meet the case; but after many Reports from Le- 
gislative Committees and much attendant discussion of the subject, 
nothing of practical importance had been effected, except as these 
preliminary movements had paved the way for more definite action 
which followed. 

In 1837 the Legislature required the School Visitors to report to 
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the State Comptroller the condition of their respective schools. 
Though returns were made by only about one half of the School 
Societies, the information elicited, was sufficient to induce remedial 
action; and at the session of 1838, under a recommendation of the 
Governor, the Legislature constituted a BoarD or ComMMISSIONERS 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, consisting of the Governor, Commissioner 
of the School Fund, and eight persons, one from each County, with 
a Secretary, upon whom devolved the chief burden of the matter. 

This Board and their efficient Secretary, Hénry Barnard, LL. D., 
aided by the School Visitors, and other friends of Common School 
improvement, labored earnestly in their endeavors for the introduc- 
tion into our educational system of a Normal School, Teachers’ Con- 
ventions, and other requisite modifications. The proposed plan of the 
Board was at first and for a time favorably received, but the issue of 
its adoption-by the Legislature proved unsuccessful. The Committee 
upon the subject reported that although the measures proposed were 
apparently sound in theory, the policy was impracticable, as being in 
advance of public sentiment. Although the State of Massachusetts 
had at an early day incorporated these features into her educational 
polity, with marked and manifest success, sustaining as the main- 
spring of its efficiency, three Normal Schools, and a similar exempli- 
fication was furnished in the case of New York,—in the face of these 
demonstrations of an accredited theory, under the deadening influences 
of a created prejudice against it, upon the capricious ground of its 
being of foreign origin, the first favorable impression which had 
attended the introduction of the subject, gave place to an absorbing 
indifference. And there was much truth in a remark made at the 
time by a distinguished advocate of publie education, that our whole 
Common School system seemed struck with paralysis. All further 
efforts in this line of educational improvement, in Connecticut, were 
for the time abandoned; the Board of Commissioners was abolished, ' 
and the Secretary went into the Superintendency of popular education 
in Rhode Island. 

After the lapse of several years, in which the tone of public senti- 
ment had been enabled to rectify itself, the subject was re-opened ; 
and at its session of 1844 the Legislature appointed a Commitiee of 
eight members, to take into consideration the state of our Common 
Schools and report to the next session such plans as might be found 
requisite for their improvement. 

In their report to the Legislature of 18145, the Committee having 


examined the current working of the existent School system and 
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discovered the insufficiency of its means and appliances, recommended 
among other measures the establishment of a NormaL ScHooL AND 
Treacuers’ Institutes. At this session the Commissioner of the 
School Fund was constituted ex officio Superintendent of Common 
Schools, to exercise a general supervision over the whole matter, and 
to make an annual Report to the Legislature. No provision, how- 
ever, was made at that time for a Normal School or for Conventions 
of Teachers. 

In 1846 the Superintendent reported the condition of the Schools 
as gathered from the School Visitors, calling attention to the existing 
defects and suggesting what seemed to his judgment the only ade- 
quate remedy. As seconding his own views, the Superintendent 
appended to his Report an able prize essay, furnished by a distin- 
guished friend of popular education, in which, among other improve- 
ments, the establishment of a Normal School and Teachers’ Conven- 
tions was advocated and recommended. The Joint Committee to 
whom this Report was referred, recommended a favorable considera- 
tion of both objects; but the Legislature, after the expression of a 
general approval of the plan, postponed direct action on the subject. 
Copies of the Joint Committee’s Report were, however, directed to be 
forwarded to the several School Visitors throughout the State, request- 
ing an expression of their views on the subject. 

Having elicited full and detailed reports from the Visitors, together 
with a general commendation of the proposed measure, these Reports 
were presented to the Legislature of 1847, in connexion with the 
Superintendent’s Report of that year. Thus a general approval of 
his plan by those more intimately concerned, was added to its recom- 
mendation by the Committee, and the way seemed prepared for that 
favorable Legislative action which had been so long desired. It 
came, at length, though not at first in its full measure, yet to such an 
extent as might test the practical utility of the proposed plan, in the 
shape of an experiment. 

At its session of 1847 the Legislature passed a Resolve, authoriz- 
ing the Superintendent to employ four or more suitable persons to 
hold Conventions in September and October, at two places in each 
County—/or that year only—for the purpose of eliciting, by an inter- 
change of views and mutual counsel among the teachers, suggestions 
as to the best methods of instruction in our public schools. Under 
this provision the Superintendent employed several gentlemen of 
ability, who, in September and October following, conducted Teachers’ 
Conventions at sixteen different places previously designated and 
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announced by the Superintendent. The interest with which this 
initial measure was regarded, may be gathered from the fact that at 
these Conventions more than 1,400 Teachers were in attendance. 

No provision having been made under this Resolve of the Legisla- 
ture for establishing a Seminary for Teachers, or Norma ScHoo., 
a Committee was appointed to consider and report to the next session 
a plan which should embrace this object. Thus public sentiment, as 
indicated by Legislative policy, was exhibited as having advanced 
another stage in the progress of School improvement. 

At the session of 1848 the Superintendent reported his proceedings 
in the past year, together with full statements of the doings at the sev- 
eral Teachers’ Conventions ; and the recapitulation of beneficial results 
so fully demonstrated the utility of the measure in a successful issue 
of the experiment, that a Resolve similar to the first, but more per- 
manent in its provisions, was passed, authorizing the Superintendent 
to employ the instrumentality thus tested and approved, annually ; 
and passing this into the permanent account, it served as the stepping- 
stone to a further advancement in the onward march of school im- 
provement. At this session a Bill for the support of a Normal 
School was passed in the House of Representatives, but defeated in 
the Senate. 

At the session of 1849, from the Report of the Superintendent, in 
connection with the proceedings of the Conductors of Teachers’ Con- 
ventions in the past year, as also from the Report of a Legislative 

Jommittee, it became clearly apparent, that the doubts and misgiv- 
ings which had been entertained respecting the utility of Teachers’ 
Conventions and a Normal School, were so generally removed, that 
these leading features in the plan for educational improvement had 
ceased to be regarded as of questionable expediency. At the same 
session, following upon this advantage, the Superintendent, with the 
co-operation of others, again pressed the subject upon the attention of 
the Legislature, urging the importance of their definite action; and as 
indifference had in turn given place to a living interest in the matter, 
and no opposition was manifested, it seemed conclusive that public 
sentiment in the cause of education was in advance of legislative 
action in this behalf, and that the politic and proper issue was a con- 
currence with the general desire. 

At this session of 1849,—thus made memorable,—Public Acts 
were passed, providing for the permanent maintenance of Teachers’ 
Conventions and for the establishment of a Normal School. Upon a 
recommendation in the Superintendent’s Report, the duties of that 
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office were separated from those of the Commissioner of the School 
Fund, and made the basis of a distinct appointment in connection with 
the office of Principal of the Normal School. The Superintendent 
resigned his office in September following, and Henry Barnard, LL. D., 
having returned to his native State, was chosen as successor. After 
Mr. Barnard had held the office for five years, he resigned, and Mr. 
John D. Philbrick succeeded him for two years, when he also resigned. 
Mr. David N. Camp was next appointed ; and we are happy to meet 
him here as the present incumbent. 

Having already occupied more time than was origiually contempla- 
ted in this survey, I must leave the prosecution of the subject at the 
point which marks the termination of my official connection with the 
Department of Public Education in Connecticut in 1849. 

From the large attendance on the present occasion, and other mani- 
festations of an earnest zeal in the cause of school] improvement, it is 
fair to infer that the interest of Teachers which accompanied the 
inauguration of Conventions for their particular benefit, has suffered 
no abatement, and that the courses of public sentiment in this behalf 
point in the right direction. 

The experience of the past and the observation of it in the present, 
confirm the correctness of a remark in my official Report to the Legis- 
lature of 1848:—*“that the InstiTUTES OR SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
should be regarded as part of our system of Common School instruc- 
tion, and as such, should be appointed, organized, supported and super- 
vised by those who are connected with the administration of the 
system, and feel themselves responsible to the State.” 


SCHOOLS IN CHINA. 


Tue Chinese have ever promoted education and honored 
educated men. The scholar has ever ranked high, compared 
with the mechanic and merchant, and’ since A. D. 600, the 
civil officers have been selected from literary graduates. 
The Chinese classics say, that among the ancients, villages 
had their schools, districts their academies, departments their 
colleges, and principalities their universities. These are for 
the benefit of boys. Chinese writers speak of the import- 
ance of female education, but we never see their girls in 
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school, and have seldom seen a Chinese woman who could 
read her own language. ‘The chief stimulus for boys to 
study is the prospect of office and wealth. For girls there 
is no such stimulus. Parents are unwilling to put their 
daughters under the instruction of a man, and it is rare to 
find a woman who has the learning and leisure to teach. 
The very few Chinese women who can read, have learned 
from a father or brother, at home. <A few are instructed in 
music or embroidery, but the great mass of women in China 
are employed in the servile occupations of the house or the 
field. 

The boys commence their studies at six or seven years of 
age. In China there is no royal road to learning, but every 
boy, whatever his rank, takes the same class book, and sub- 
mits to the same training. ‘The school-room is a low shed, 
ora back room in some temple, or an attic in some shop, 
where each boy is supplied with a table and a stool, and the 
teacher has a more elevated seat and a larger table. In the 
corner of the room is a picture of Confucius, before which 
ach pupil prostrates himself on entering the room, and then 
makes his obeisance to his teacher. He then brings his 
book to his teacher, who repeats over a sentence or more to 
the pupil, and he goes to his place, repeating the same at 
the-top of his voice, till he can repeat it from memory, when 
he returns to his teacher and laying his book upon the teach- 
er’s table, turns his back both upon book and teacher, and 
repeats his lesson. ‘This is called backing the lesson. In this 
way he goes through the volume, till he can back the whole 
book, and then he takes another volume and another, until 
he can back a list of the classics. The number of boys ina 
school varies from ten to twenty. Each one goes through 
the same process, coming up in turn to back his lesson; and 
he that has a defective recitation, receives a blow upon the 
head from the master’s bamboo ferule, and returns to his seat 
to perfect his lesson. 

The teachers are usually unsuccessful candidates for pre- 
ferment and office, who, not having habits of business or a 
disposition to labor, turn pedagogues. They receive tuition 
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from their pupils. The tuition is proportioned to the means 
of the parent, and varies from three to twelve dollars a year, 
with an occasional gift of food or fruit. 

The schools are opened at early dawn, and the boys study 
till nine or ten o’clock, when they go to breakfast. After an 
hour or more they return and study till four or five in the 
afternoon, and then retire for the day. In winter they some- 
times have a lesson in the evening. 

All Chinese boys begin with a book called “the Trimetri- 
cal Classic,” which some of their commentators have termed 
a passport into the regions of classical and historical litera- 
ture. We should as soon think of putting into a beginner’s 
hands a copy of Young’s Night Thoughts, as this book 
But these young Celestials are not expected to understand 
what they read. They simply memorise, and occasionally 
write out some more simple character. After reading and 
memorising for two or three years, they begin to study the 
sentiments of the author. 

The sons of tradesmen and mechanics seldom master the 
classics, but gain a smattering of books, and learn to read 
and write the language sufficiently to keep accounts. ‘This, 
with a little knowledge of mathematics, ends their educa- 
tion. ‘They remain at school not more than three or four 
years, and when grown up, retain the sound of many charac- 
ters, but are unable to explain the meaning of a page in any 
common book; and they constitute no small portion of the 
school boys in China.—Dean’s China Mission. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


PropasB.y there are few things that so much tax the 
patience of the teacher as the correction of vicious habits of 
pronunciation. If a boy has, from his earliest years, been 
left or taught to mispronounce a word,—and if he has heard 
it mispronounced by parents and associates, it will be no 
easy matter to correct the habit. It can not be done in a 
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day, nor by a single effort on the part of the teacher. It has 
been confirmed by years of practice, and long continued 
associations have made it seem right. Patient and contin- 
ued effort will be required to eradicate the wrong and estab- 
lish the right. But teachers must not despond. It is their 
duty to labor patiently to correct erroneous views and habits, 
and to establish right ones in their place. 

But what can the teacher do in this direction? We 
answer, he must do what he can to awaken an interest in 
the minds of his pupils, so that they will be watchful over 
their habits. He-.should also devote a few minutes daily to 
an exercise in pronunciation. To make this practical, let us 
tell how we would do. After having properly enforced the 
importance of the subject, we would say to our pupils some- 
thing as follows: ‘ We wish each of you would note down 
to-day all the words that you think are mispronounced within 
your hearing, either in the school-room or elsewhere, and 
before the school closes we will call for them.” Just before 
the hour of dismission we will devote a few minutes to the 
reports from the pupils, writing the words named upon the 
blackboard. On the first day we will suppose we obtain the 
following list of words that have been mispronounced: 


Are. Lyceum. 
Again. Museum. 
Arctic. Michievous. 
Arabic. Oasis. 
Column. Been. 
Corps. Does. 

Coral. Recess. 
Extraordinary. Toward. 


These words are to be distinctly written upon the black- 
board, and to be kept there several hours, perhaps for days. 
Two minutes of time may be devoted to their pronunciation 
at two or three different times in course of the day. Let 
some pupil be called upon to give the wrong and correct pro- 
nunciations and have the entire school unite in uttering dis- 
tinctly the correct mode. It will prove a pleasant and profit- 
able exercise. ‘Teacher, try it. When you have awakened 
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an interest you will never be at a loss fora list of words. 
Your pupils will lend a listening ear to all conversation they 
may hear, and make a memorandum of mispronounced 
words. They will become more watchful of their own 
modes, and will daily cultivate a critical spirit. Let the 
teacher encourage and direct it. 

Perhaps some may ask, “ What standard shall we fol- 
low?” In answer, we will say, be sure to follow some 
authorized standard. It will be safe to follow either Web- 
ster or Worcester,—but hardly safe to disregard both. Be 
sure that you adopt a mode properly sanctioned, and then 
labor to popularize it in your school. All proper effort in 
this direction will tend to make school pleasant, by affording 
a temporary relief from the severer studies of the day. 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS WANTS. 


[ We take the following truthful words from the late Report of the 
Hon. Francis Gillette, the faithful and efficient Acting Visitor of the 
schools of Hartford. ‘They are words of wisdom as well as of truth. 


Res. Ep. ] 


Some writers place the school next to the family, and the 
teacher beside the parent. lt is even so. Why then should 
the relationship go so unrecognized by the parent, and he 
never know his nearest and best friend? Does. the teacher 
not need his acquaintance and aid to help him on in bis 
great task? If the parent worries under the care of two, 
three, or more children, and seeks relief by hurrying them to 
school as soon as they can go there with the aid of older 
ones, must it not go hard with the teacher who is charged 
with scores of them, the livelong day, and does she not need 
the friendship, encouragement, and sympathy of the parent, 
and of all other persons who have any kindness to bestow? 
Is it not unkind, not to say cruel, for parents to neglect the 
teachers of their children—their own and their children’s 
best friends—and leave them to toil on, term after term, and 
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year after year, in the heavy task of training their children 
in knowledge and virtue, uncheered by a word kindly spoken, 
or any other token,of sweet sympathy ? Our teachers often 
sink under their exhausting labors, and are necessitated to 
leave their places. No wonder. They would be superior to 
humanity if they could endure such neglect and unapprecia- 
tion without the waning of health, and the loss of that elas- 
tic energy so essential to their efficiency and success. ‘The 
extent and universality of the teacher’s claim, not only upon 
parents, but upon all society in all times, is thus set forth 
, by Prof. Huntington, of Cambridge: “ Entering into the 
dignity of so grand an enterprise, teachers are the ministers 
of every higher institution in our social state. They are the 
friends and benefactors of the family; the builders and 
strengtheners of the Republic, perpetually reinaugurating 
the government. ‘They are apostles for the church; they 
are the fellow-helpers of Him who is the Father of all fam- 
ilies, King over all empires, Head of the Church.” 

To advance and perfect our schools, all parties, teachers, 
pupils, parents, school-officers, all, must work together with 
emulous well-doing. Remissness and languor anywhere will 
breed detriment and loss everywhere, and postpone the com- 
ing of the school-millennium. If parents, especially, fail to 
do their part by exerting favoring home influences on the 
child, and sustaining the teacher by their sympathy and 
encouragement, but little, comparatively, can be done in the 
school-room. Let us then modify the maxim, so current, 
which asserts, “As the teacher, such is the school,” and say 
rather, as the parent, such is the teacher, school and all; for 
back of all the parent stands with moulding hand, to give 
shape and character to all. 

Nor will all be attained in the cause of school-improve- 
ment, until our citizens generally shall awake to the subject 
and give it their fresh love and wise thoughts. We wish all 
our best minds to be turned in this direction, and evince 
their faith in our public schools, as the basis and bulwark of 
free government, by corresponding works for the enhance- 
ment of their power to redeem, save, and perpetuate a now 
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tottering republic. We wish them to cherish this great, 

primary interest, and give it their earnest and enthusiastic 

support. Bright and blessed will that epoch be in the future ' 
annals of our country, when its foremost men, its statesmen, 

scholars and orators ; its professional men and philosophers, 

shall be occupied, not so much with efforts to remedy human 

ills, as with labors to prevent them, by moulding and stamp- 

ing the child aright, and thus securing in the after-growth 

of the well-cultured man, the intelligent, virtuous and upright 

citizen. : 





A Tovucuine Inctipent.—In the midst of the general uproar 
and jollity among the members of the Seventh Regiment, 
while in Philadelphia—writes the special correspondent of 
the Tribune—a clean looking, respectable old lady made her 
appearance, lugging a huge market-basket on each arm, and 
making diligent inquiry for “some of the officers.” One of 
the sergeants was sent to inquire her business, which she 
stated thus: “I heerd that some of you soldier men hadn’t 
got anything to eat, and specially that you was out of bread. 
Now, I’ve brought you some that is real good, home-made 
bread—some of it I made myself, and some of it a neighbor 
made for me. Here, take it—you are welcome to it. I 
want to find some one to give it to.” Some of the men, of 
course, proposed to pay her for it, but she positively declined, 
saying: “No, no—I want to give it to you. I hala boy 
once who was a soldier in the regular army! he was all 
, through the Mexican war, and he was-killed in battle. I 
always feel as if I couldn’t ever do too much for the soldiers. 
I can’t give you much, boys,” continued she, wiping away 
the tears that would come at the thought of her own “boy,” 
“but here’s my bread, and I hope some of you may like it. 
There’s a plate of nice fresh butter there, too, and you may 
have the basket, and the plates, and everything. May be 
my boy has wanted some bread some time, and I hope some 
mother gave him some.” Here the old lady, after a minute’s 
struggle, broke entirely down, and with the words, “ My 
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poor boy—my dear Alfred!” she hurried away, leaving her 
basket behind her. 


Tue Price or Batrite.—At the battle of Arcola, the 
Austrians lost, in killed and wounded, 18,000 men; the 
French, 15,000. 

At Hohenlinden the Austrians loss was 14,000; the French, 
9,000. 

At Austerlitz, the Allies, out of 80,000 men, lost 30,000 in 
killed, wounded or prisoners; the French lost only (!) 12,000. 

At Jena and Auerstadt the Prussians lost 30,000 men, 
killed and wounded, and nearly as many prisoners, making 
nearly 60,000 in all; and the French 14,000 in killed and 
wounded. 

At the terrific battle of Eylau, the Russians lost 25,000 in 
killed and wounded; and the French 30,000. 

At Friedland the Russian loss was 17,000, in killed and 
wounded—the French loss 8,000. 

At Wagram the Austrians and Freneh lost each 25,000 
men, or 90,000 in all, in killed and wounded. 

At Smolensko the French loss was 17,000 men—that of 
the Russians, 10,000. 

At Borodino, which is said to have been “the most mur- 
derous and obstinately fought battle on record,” the French 
lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 50,000 men—the 
Russians about the same number, making in all 100,000 men 
in one battle! 

At Luizen the French loss was 18,000 men—the Allies, 
15,000. 

At Bautzen the French lost 25,000 men—the Allies, 15,000. 

At Dresden, where the battle lasted two days, the Allies 
lost, in killed, wounded and prisoners, 25,000 men; and the 
French between 10,000 and 12,000. 

At Leipsic, which lasted three days, Napolcon lost two 
Marshals, twenty Generals, and about 60,000 men, in killed, 
wounded and prisoners—the’ Allies, 1,790 officers, and, about 
40,000 men—upwards of 100,000 men in all! 
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q Besides these were several others of minor importance to 
the foregoing, as to the loss of men, but large in the aggre- 
gate. There were those of the Bridge of Lodi, a most des- 
perately contested fight—the famous battle of the Nile, a sea 
fight, in which Nelson lost 895 men in killed and wounded, 
and the French 5,225 men in killed and wounded, 3,005 
prisoners, and 12 out of 17 ships engaged in the action. 


A HINT. 


Mr. Epiror.—Did you ever in visiting a school feel sure 
that from the moment you entered it every thing was out of 
its usual course on account of your presence? Have you not 
sometimes been conscious that both teacher and pupil were 
acting a part, and that the school was very different when 
strangers were not present? There is something in the air 
of the room and the tone of every thing said and done, which 
reveals to one who is in the habit of visiting schools, that 
the usual order is reversed, and the spirit which commonly 
rules is suppressed. Only certain classes are called up, and 
only certain scholars are called on, to recite, and there is an 
appearance of promptness and accuracy on the surface, 
which you have no hesitation in saying to yourself, belies 
the true character of the school. The teacher, you are con- 
vinced, is more particular in enforcing order, and the pupil, 
as you think you can detect, is laughing in his sleeve at the 
way things are going. Any teacher knows that it is quite 
possible, whenever it may be desirable, to make a class 
, appear well by a skillful selection and distribution of ques- 
tions, or by an adroit change of tactics. I have heard a 
teacher boast that he could always make a visitor believe his 
school to be well-behaved and well-taught by the way he 
managed when any one was present. Is it not infinitely 
better policy, to say nothing of principle, to let the school 
appear always just as it really is, than to attempt to deceive 
by meretricious virtues? Indeed, nobody whose good opin- 
ion is worth any thing, is deceived by such assumed excel- 
lences. We all know that it is unreasonable to expect a 
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class or a school always to make a fine show, and why not 
let them present to any one’s inspection, the truth, without 
apology on the one hand, and without falsehood on the other 
hand? To do any thing else betrays at once weakness and 
unfaithfulness, and the moral influence of such a course on 
the school can not be otherwise than disastrous? Whatcan 
one do who is asked “to make some remarks” at the close 
of such a school? Expose the trick and say what your 
indignation prompts? That will hardly do for a visitor, 
especially if he be an unofficial one. The safer way would 
be to leave just before the time for making remarks comes, 
and shake off the dust from your feet as a testimony against 
such dishonesty. H. B. B. 





EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


[Tue two classes of words which follow are taken from “ Exercises 
in Dictation,” recently published by Messrs. Barnes & Burr, of New 
York. We give them an insertion here with the belief that they will 
be found of practical value in the school-room. | 


WORDS OF TWO PRONUNCIATIONS. 


The pronunciation of each of the following words is determined by 
its signification. It will be a useful exercise to require pupils to give 
their understanding of the emphasis and meaning by incorporating 
them into sentences, as illustrated below.* 


Absent. Augment. Collect. Concrete. 
Abstract. August. Comment. Concord. 
Abuse. Bow. Commerce. Conduct. 
Accent. Cement. Commune. Confine. 
Affix. Close. Compound. Conflict. 
Attribute. Compact. Concert. Conjure. 





* John was ab/sent from the recitation. 

He ought not to absent’ himself so often. 

Mary gave an ab’stract of the story. 

It was wrong for Thomas to abstract’ the money as he did. 

The man said he would not abuse (abuze) the horse. 

Such abuse (abuce) was wrong. 














Contract. 
Contrast. 
Converse. 
Convert. 
Convict. 
Convoy. 
Consort. 
Contest. 
Countermand. 
Courtesy. 
Descant. 
Desert. 
Diffuse. 
Digest. 
Discount. 
Entrance. 
Escort. 
Essay. 
Excuse, 
Exile. 


Export. 
Extract. 
Ferment. 
Form. 
Frequent. 
Gallant. 
Gill. 
House. 
Import. 
Incense. 
Increase. 
Inlay. 
Insult. 


Interchange. 


Interdict. 
Tntimate. 
Invalid. 
Lead. 
Live. 
Lower. 


WORDS VARYING IN USE. 
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Mall. 
Minute. 
Misconduct. 
Mouse. 
Mow. 
Object. 
Overcharge. 
Overthrow. 
Permit. 
Polish. 
Precedent. 
Prefix. 
Prelude. 
Presage. 
Present. 
Produce. 
Progress. 
Project. 
Protest. 
Provost. 





Read. 
Rebel. 
Recollect. 
Record. 
Refuse. 
Reprimand. 
Row. 
Sewer. 
Slough. 
Sow. 
Subject. 
Survey. 
Tarry. 
Tear. 
Torment. 
Transfer. 
Transport. 
Undress. 
Use. 
Wind. 


Each of the words in the following list has two or more meanings 
Some of them have several, though in some cases 


or applications. 
local usage increases the number. 


Let the pupils illustrate the vari- 


ous uses by incorporating them into sentences as indicated below.* 


It will prove an interesting and profitable exercise. 


Address. 
Angle. 
Bachelor. 
Bait. 
Bale. 
Ball. 
Base. 
Bat. 

Bay. 
Beaver. 





Bill. 
Blade. 
Blow. 
Board. 
Boot. 
Box. 
Butt. 
Cape. 
Case. 
Cashier. 





Cast. 
Cataract. 
Chase. 
Club. 

Comb. 
Consistency. 
Corn. 
Corporal. 
Count. 
Counter. 


Court. 
Craft. 
Crane. 
Crop. 
Cross. 
Crow. 
Crown. 
Dam. 
Dale. 
Deal. 





* John used clams for bait. They stopped to bait the horses. They bait the 


bear. 


The walk had a border of bor. 


the box of the coach. 
The man gave him a bor on the ear. 
The men bor the goods. 
The dogs were kept at bay. The man rode a bay 
He was under a bay-tree. 


compass. 


box. They bor skillfully. 
The vessel was in the bay. 
The dogs bay at the moon. 


horse. 
bay-window. 


A bor was missing from one wheel. 


The rule was made of bor. 
They learn to box the 
William kept his money in a 


He was seated on 


She sat by the 
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Dear. Grave. Moor. Sable. 
ck. Graze. Martar, Scale. 
Desert. Habit. Mould. Season. ~ 

Diet. Hail. Nail. Set. 
Draw. Hamper. Page. Shaft. 
Engross. Hide. Pale. Shoal. 
Express. Hind. Palm. Sole. 
Fair. Jet. Partial. Sound. 
Fare. Kind. Pen. Spring. 
Fellow. Left. Perch. Stake. 
File. Letter. Pike. Steep. 
Fillet. Light. Pitch. Stern. 
Firm. Lighten. Poach. Stick. 
Flag. Lime. Port. Stock. 
Fold. Line. Porter. Stocks. 
Foil. Link. Post. Strain. 
Foot. Litter. Pound. Swallow. 
Forge. Look. Pupil. Talent. 
Found. Long. Quarter. Toll. 
Fret. Lot. Range. Tumbler. 
Fry. Mail. Rank. Taper. 
Game. Match. Rear. Tender. 
Gin. Meal. Rent. Usher. 
Grain. Mean. Rock. Utter. 
Grate. Meet. Rush. Yard. 


ABILENE—BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


WE are now reading, as part of the morning devotions of school— 
the Scripture selection for the day—the Gospels in Chronological 
arrangement. We are following Rev. Dr. Edward Robinson’s Eng- 
lish Harmony of the Gospels, and have just entered on his Part II, 
the introduction of Jesus to his public ministry, by John the Baptist. 

As we were reading the selection this morning, we came to the 
verse in which it is stated that “ Lysanias was tetrarch of Abilene.” 
As teacher, it is naturally incumbent on me to explain, to point out 
and to make clear, every phrase and word that is doubtful or difficult, 
wherever such explanations are practicable, suitable or timely. 
Hence, I rose from my chair, stepped to the large map of Palestine, 
that hangs directly behind me to point it out to my pupils, with Itu- 
rea, Trachonitis, Galilee, and Judea—places mentioned in the same 
verse. To my surprise the map failed me. No Abilene was there. 
I searched hastily, butfound no Abilene. I stood a moment in grow- 
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ing surprise, for I had a distinct remembrance of formerly knowing 
the supposed location of Abilene. An expedient and a solution how- 
ever occurred to me the next moment, in consulting the little book on 
Biblical Geography published thirty years ago or more by the Amer. 
8. S. Union. This gave, but with some doubt, the location of the 
missing name, as N. W. of Damascus. Hence impelled, at the first 
leisure to further search for facts on this seemingly obscure point, I 
have this evening consulted,— 

1. Appleton’s Cyclopedia. In vain. No Abilene, no kindred 
word. 

2. The New Biblical Atlas, and Scripture Gazetteer. Amer. S. 
S. Union, which throws clear light on the question to this extent: 

“ABILENE: (father of mourning, ) a district so called from its chief 
town Abila, in the north of Palestine, extending southward to Mount 
Hermon. Luke iii. 1; (Map VI.)” 

Encouraged by this clear statement, the map was again sought, and 
soon was Abila found, graced as a capital city among the mountain 
ranges of Ceele, Syria, due N. W. of Damascus. Then was con- 
sulted 

3. Robinson’s Later Researches in Palestine, and the Adjacent 
Regions, (1832.) Crocker & Brewster, Boston, Publishers. This 
throws a full daylight on the subject, concisely summing up all that is 
known or usually conjectured, to which we beg to refer the diligent 
student for full details. 

Suffice it here to throw into a few paragraphs the following facts 
and views concerning the district and its capital. 

Abel, the prophet, was buried by Cain his brother, as the Arabs 
believe, on the summit of the southern cliff, a little further down—a 
cliff not less than 800 feet high,—the tomb itself plain and nine yards 
long, (30 yards says Maundrell.) Near the tomb is‘a temple in 
ruins, 45 feet long and 27 broad, of hewn stone, with a small vault at 
the eastern end in which are three Sarcophagi. 

This tomb Radzivil mentioned (A. D. 1854.) A century later 
Maundrell suggested that Abel (Habil,) was connected with Abila 
or Abilene, thus in popular tradition still recalling the city to this 
day. Abila was unnoticed thence, till 1822, when Mr. Bankes was 
reported (Quart. Rev. Vol. XX VI,) to have brought home a long 
inscription, showing Abila to be situated at this pass, as the ancient 
Itineraries stated it, 18 Roman miles from Damascus, on the way to 
Ba’albek, or the City of the Sun—a great road to the sea-coast 
from Syria and the East. 
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“ Abila of Lysanias,” (to distinguish it from Abila in Perea east of 
Gadara.) Thus did the Roman Emperor Caligula style it when 
giving it to the elder Agrippa—Herod of the Acts. 

Thus did the Roman Emperor Claudius style it, when confirming 
the gift at his accession to the empire,—“ specifying that Abila of 
Lysanias, and whatever was on Mount Lebanon were districts be- 
longing to the Emperor himself.” Abila fell to the younger Agrippa, 
Paul’s judge. 

Abila as a city, flourished for centuries, with what splendor the 
ruins still attest, viz.: the road, the aqueduct, the sepulchres, and the 
temples ; the road cut through the solid rock, and fifteen feet wide, 
for 200 yards along the face of the cliff, and now terminating abruptly 
in a precipice of rock that descends 600 or 800 feet; the aqueduct 
passing just below it, and along the face of the cliff beyond, covered 
with sloping stones, traceable some distance up and down the valley ; 
the sepulchres cut in the perpendicular limestone rock with great 
labor, chambers with crypts, and niches inside, or recesses cut into 
the face of the rock, some reached by long flights of steps; the tem- 
ples of Grecian architecture built on projecting points overlooking the 
river Barada, (Abana) and its valley, numerous fallen columns 30 
inches in diameter, and one 19 feet in length, immense capitals, orna- 
mented pediment, all highly wrought, and of ornamental sculpture. 

Abila, in Christian days, became the seat of a Bishop under the 
patriarch of Antioch, and sent her Bishops once and again to the 
Councils, A. D. 451 and 518, from which date it is lost to History 
till the present century. 

Abilene was the name of the district around Abila—but how ex- 
tensive we do not know. 

Thus far, dear Mr. Editor, have I studied the topic. The results 
are before you, and at your service as well as that of my pupils. 
Should further studies produce valuable results, which is doubtful, we 
will share with you and your circle of readers, such as may not have 
studied of Abilene, Abila, and Abel’s reputed tomb in the cliff of the 
Anti-Lebanon. 

“Brooklyn, N. Y. / L. W. Hart. 





OUR SOLDIERS. 


Many of our good schoolmasters have gone “abroad” to teach or 
to assist in teaching, a very important lesson,—a lesson of obedience 


to rightfully constituted authority. Leaving such doctrines of moral 
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suasion as may have possessed them here, they have gone forth with 
the decided impression that order must be preserved, both in and out 
of the school-room; and, by the way, some of them have become 
corporals, and if they meet the rebellious urchins of “ Uncle Sam,” 
there will surely be a severe infliction of corporal punishment. 

Yes, reader, the “schoolmaster is abroad,” armed and equipped 
according to law; duly examined and approbated to go forth and chas- 
tise the truant and rebellious boys of the South. We have large 
numbers on the banks of the Potomac, at the South, at the West, and 
on the deep. They have gone manfully and bravely at duty’s call. 
Let them not be forgotten. Let us think of them and pray for them. 
We can hardly realize how much they have sacrificed for their coun- 
try’s good. Leaving pleasant homes, kind friends, and the comforts 
of society and life, they have gone to endure hardships and privations 
of which we can form no adequate conception. Again, we say, let 
them not be forgotten, and, if need be, let us be willing to make any 
sacrifices that we may contribute to their comfort,—and even this will 
be but a poor return for what they are doing for us. Upon our young 
men, at such a time as this, the salvation of our country, under Prov- 
idence, depends. 

We have received several interesting letters from teachers in the 
army. We have one before us from a Christian teacher, now a 
Christian soldier, from which we will make a few extracts. In speak- 
ing of the occupation of the time of the soldiers he gives the follow- 
ing programme of daily duties: “ We are called up by reveille and 
sent to bed by tattoo. The beat of the drum calls us to all our duties, 
as follows :— 

At 6.30 A. M., Reveille and roll-call. 

At 6.45 A. M., Breakfast call. 

At 7 A. M., Police call, when the streets, &c., are swept. 

At 7.15 A. M., Surgeon’s call,—when the sick go to the doctor. 
(This seems to be reversing our custom. We think it will prove 
beneficial in some cases. Ep.) 

At 8 A. M., Battallion drill. 

At 10 A. M., First call for guard mounting. 

At 10.30 A. M., Guard mounting. 

At 11 A. M., Drill on the fort guns. 

At 12 M., First Sergeants call. 

At 12.50 P. M., Dinner call. (We presume this is promptly 
regarded.) 

At 2 P. M., Company and Artillery drill. 
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At 4 P. M., First call for dress parade. 

At 4.30 P. M., Dress parade. 

At 5 P. M., Supper. 

At 8.30 P. M., Tattoo and roll-call. 

At 9.50 P. M., Taps,—when all the lights in camp are to be extin- 
guished. 

From the above programme, it will be seen that the soldier’s life is 
not one of idleness, and it is well that it is not so. In speaking of 
camp life, he says,—*“ Soldiers are continually in each other’s society. 
They can not separate and seek retirement for meditation. O how I 
long for a few hours of quiet and meditation, such as I once had. I 
have seen the time when I could lay my head on a pillow and call to 
mind all the principal transactions of the day, make corrections, and 
lay plans for the next day, and add to that a sincere prayer that the 
next day’s doings might be better than the day that had just closed. 
But it is far otherwise now. * * * * On the Sabbath we have 
services at 3 P. M., and prayer meeting in the evening. We also 
have prayer meeting Tuesday evening, class meeting Thursday eve- 
ning, Bible lecture Friday evening, and singing Saturday evening.” 

Reader, will you not, in your quiet home, surrounded by the com- 
forts of life, give to the soldier your sympathies and your prayers? 
Your security and your comforts are secured by his privations and 
hardships. 


A Boy parp ror nis Learninc.—“Father,” said a young hope- 
ful, the other day, “how many fowls are there on this table ?” 

“Why,” said the old gentleman, as he looked complacently on a 
pair of nicely roasted chickens that were smoking on the table, “there 
are two.” 

“Two!” replied the smart boy, “there are three, sir, and I’ll prove 
it.” 

“Three !” replied the old gentleman, who was a plain, matter-of-fact 
man, “I'd like to see you prove it.” 

“Easily done, easily done. Is not that one ?” said the smart boy, 
laying his knife on the first; “and that two ?” pointing to the second ; 
“and do not one and two make three ?” 

“ Really,” said the father, turning to his wife, who was stupefied at 
the immense learning of her son, “really this boy isa genius, and de- 
serves to be encouraged ;” and then, to show that there’s fun in old 
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folks as well as young ones, he alded, “ Wife, do you take one fowl, 
and I'll take the second, and John may have the third for his learn- 


ing.” 


SPELLING Martcues.—With the commencement of winter schools 
there is a revival of “spelling matches.” A gentleman in Spencer- 
town, N. Y., writes: “ We held our spelling match on Monday, De- 
cember 9th, as I designed. Twenty-eight spellers contended for the 
prize, which was Webster’s Dictionary, pictorial edition, unabridged. 
All but two of the spellers were silenced in an hour and a half. 
These were two girls, one eleven and the other fourteen years of age. 
They continued the contest for nearly an hour longer, on words the 
most difficult to be spelled, till the audience became so wrought upon 
that they proposed to buy a second dictionary, and thus end the con- 
test. The money for the purpose was raised on the spot.” 


A Goop Pian.—An experienced and efficient teacher writes 
that he has improved the fine sleighing by taking his school to visit 
another school in the same town, and thinks the visit had a good in- 
fluence upon all parties. We do not doubt it. Such visits, occasion- 
ally made, in the right spirit, must do good. 

He writes thus kindly of his brother teacher whose school he 
visited : “I found the house neat, the scholars orderly and quiet, and 
the teacher doing the happy thing in a happy way. This school will 
be a success, because the teacher loves his work and works with a will.” 
Yes, such teachers always succeed. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


New Haven. We recently spent a few hours, in some of the 
schools of thiscity. The Dixwell School under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. Whitmore appeared remarkably well. The pupils were 
orderly and industrious and a very pleasant relation evidently exists 
between teachers and pupils. 

A glance at the several departments of the Eaton School afforded 
us great pleasure. We saw nothing to censure and much to commend. 
Mr. Phelps and his corps of faithful and devoted teachers are deser- 
ving of very high praise for the excellent condition of this important 
school. 
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We also spent an hour very pleasantly, in the Webster School 
which is now under the charge of Mr. Jackson aided by 10 or 12 as- 
sistant teachers. Most of the departments gave good evidence of 
efficiency and fidelity on the part of the teachers. We hope soon to 
have the pleasure of visiting other schools in the city. 


Norwicu. Probably no part of the state can show a greater 
change and improvement in school matters within the last seven years. 
The school in the center district has,—for nearly seven years,—been 
under the charge of J. W. Allen, Esq,—President of our State As- 
sociation.- It is in an excellent condition. We were present at the 
opening exercises and observed that every member of the senior De- 
partment, probably 150, joined in the singing and we have never heard 
better singing in any school. The room is furnished with a valuable 
piano and one of the pupils was called to play upon it. We were 
told that there were nearly thirty members of the school who were 
competent to play the piano. 

The School at West Chelsea is under the charge of Mr. Sherman 
B. Bishop and though our call was brief it was long enough to satisfy 
us that a very great change and improvement had been made in the 
school since it was placed under the charge of Mr. Bishop. We trust 
his services will be long retained here. 

At Greenville the schools are under the charge of Mr. Davis, who 
by his devotion to his profession and well directed labors has secured 
an excellent reputation as an instructor. 

We had not time to visit the School at the Falls which has for two 
or three years been under the care of Mr. B. B. Whittemore. We 
were happy to learn, from various sources, that great improvement has 
been made in this school. 


Preston. We visited a large school here kept by Mr. Robert 
Fuller. It appeared orderly and attentive and Mr Fuller is evidently 
laboring faithfully, but he has more pupils than ought to be placed 
under any teacher. 

Yantic. At this place we visited quite a large and pleasant 
school, in a good building, kept by Col. Kingsley of Franklin. Mr. 
K. has had charge of this school for several successive seasons and 
deserves the confidence of the people and of his pupils. It is true 
wisdom to retain the services of a good teacher for successive terms, 
equally so is it to dispense with the services of a poor one at the ear- 
liest possible day. 


At Fircnvitte. We met a large school and many of the parents. 
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The school was under the care of Miss Packer and its general 
appearance was highly creditable to the teacher. The house is a 
very neat structure built of stone, and its internal arrangements are 
commodious and pleasant. The youth of this place are greatly in- 
debted to Asa Fitch Esq., for his kindness and liberality in providing 
this attractive house. 


STarrorD Sprines. At this pleasant village there are two schools, 
each of two grades, where one of three grades would be far better. 
People often make a great mistake in being too tenacious of a partic- 
ular location. The two school-houses at this place are much better 
than the average of school-houses in the state. At the house nearest 
the center Mr. Holt and Miss Bacon are doing a good work. At 
the other the school under the charge of Miss Fowler appeared well, 
while the order in the senior department was not what it should be. 
Good disciplineis absolutely essential to the success of a school. Our 
thanks are specially due to Geo. M. Ives Esq., and Mr. Fowler, for 
kind attentions here. 


Union. It was our pleasure and privilege to be present at the 
dedication of a very neat and commodious school house at Mashapaug. 
The building is a great credit to the district and we were glad to learn 
that a good degree of harmony had prevailed in relation to its erec- 
tion. The school is to be under the charge of Miss Sarah A Paul, 
who has gained an enviable reputation as an accomplished and faith- 
ful teacher. The building was closely filled on the evening of its 
dedication and the happy countenances of parents and pupils gave 
evidence of their satisfaction at what had been accomplished. 


Soutn Coventry. The school at this place is kept by Mr. 
Dunham, a teacher of large experience and devoted to his work. The 
school appeared well. 


Soutn Britain. We learn with pleasure, that the series of edu- 
cational meetings spoken of in our last is continued. Three meetings 
have already been held. At two of them addresses or lectures have 
been given by Mr. S. B. Wheeler, and Mr. W. C. Sharpe, both 
teachers. We trust much good will result from these meetings. 


New Britain. A very pleasant meeting of the School Visitors, 
District Committees and Teachers of this place, was recently held at 
the house of Prof. Camp. Such meetings are profitable as well as 
pleasant. : 


Anpover. At this place we had the pleasure of meeting many of 
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the pupils and parents. Andover has furnished many excellent teach- 
ers and there is evidently good material for more. 


Norma Grapvuates. Of the members of the last graduating 
class we learn that Mr. Paddock, is teaching in Westfield; Mr. Hub- 
bard, in Westport; Mr. Sanford, in Salisbury; Mr. Glover, in New- 
town; Miss Curtis, in Hartford; Miss Hayes, in Deep River; Miss 
Hibbard, in Wallingford. 

Houttey. Mr. A. B. Holley, formerly a teacher in this state, but 
more recently in New York City, in now serving as Steward on board 
a U.S. Ship in the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Holley, will do good ser- 
vice wherever he may be. 

Maries. Mr. B. W. Maples, for two or three years a successful 
teacher in Bridgeport, has received an appointment in a New York 
school at a salary of $1000. May success attend his efforts. 


E. G. Upson, a graduate of the Normal School, and formerly a 
teacher in this state, but now of Somerville, N. J. has been appointed 
Lieutenant in a Cavalry Regiment and holds himself in readiness for 
active service, and whenever and wherever duty calls he will be 
prompt to answer. 


Winpsor Locks. In the last No. of the Journal, the action of 
this town in consolidating the districts was mentioned. ‘At a subse- 
quent meeting, the town voted to grade the schools, and build a new 
central school-house the present year, and appointed a committee to 
prepare plans and obtain a site. The Board of Visitors and District 
Committee have already added an intermediate grade to the schools, 
by opening a new school temporarily in a private building, and the 
building committee are busy in preparing plans for a new house, to 
be submitted at an adjourned town meeting in February. 


EpvucaTIONAL MEETING. 

THERE will be a meeting of School Visitors, Teachers and friends 
of Education for Tolland County at Rockville, on Friday and Saturday, 
Feb. 7th and 8th. ‘The exercises will commence at 2 P. M. Friday 
and continue till Saturday, P. M. 

In the evening of Friday an address will be given by the Hon. 
Davin N. Camp, Supt. of Schools. 

School visitors and teachers are cordially invited to the hospitalities 
of the good people of Rockville and it is hoped there will be a large 
and profitable meeting. 
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SPECIAL. 


(> We have added 16 pages to this number and may at some 
future time claim the privilege of publishing a number of less than 
the usual size. 

We believe that this number will be of great value to teachers. 
The history of the School Fund and Teachers’ Institutes is long, but we 
believe no teacher would have a single line omitted. It was prepared 
with great care by the Hon. Seth P. Beers who for a quarter of acentury 
filled the office of School Fund Commissioner and discharged incum- 
bent duties with great fidelity. It is to his good judgment, foresight 
and care that we are largely indebted for the present prosperous con- 
dition of the Fund, so well managed now, and for several years, by the 
Hon. B. Sedgwick. 

The information which Mr. Beers gives us is precisely what every 
teacher ought to have; it will enable them to answer the often asked 
question,—“ Whence came the present School Fund of Connecticut?” 


Our JOURNAL. 

WE take this opportunity to express our grateful acknowledgments 
to our subscribers@for continuing to give us their support. In our 
December number we made a special request that those who desired 
to discontinue their subscription would inform us previous to the 20th 
of that month. 

A few, and we are glad to say only a few, have received the Jan- 
uary number and then signified their wish to discontinue without re- 
turning the number,—and in two or three instances, without having 
paid for the previous year. We do not feel that this is quite right. 
We made the request as we did in the December number, that we 
might know how large a monthly edition to print—and those who 
discontinue after receiving one or two numbers do us an injustice,— 
though it may be unintentional. We are happy to say that the num- 
ber who have served us in this way is much smaller than in any 
previous year. 

It is cheering to receive expressions like the following from some 
of our devoted teachers : 

One writes: “I consider the Journal a very great assistant,—an 
almost indispensable one, and I am glad to perceive that it is contin- 
ually improving.” 

Another,—an earnest and successful teacher in Windham Co. says 
—*The January number of the Journal was worth to me the dollar 
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I paid for 12 numbers. Gillette’s speech of welcome, Camp’s Intro- 
ductory, “ Attention,” “ Charity,” &c., all were most excellent.” 

Another from the same county writes: “I have taken the Journal 
five years and wish to renew my subscription. I consider the Jour- 
nal an indispensable aid to teachers and feel that I have profited 
much from its teachings.” 

Still another from the same county writes: “I believe the Journal 
to be indispensable to the truly progressive teacher, for without it, he 
would fall behind in the march of education.” 

A lady from New Haven County writes that she subscribed for the 
Journal a few months ago,—not because she felt that she needed it 
but because she was importuned to do so at an Institute. In sending 
a dollar to renew her subscription, she says: “I do not now subscribe 
to get rid of an agent, nor because of my duty to the State Journal, 
but because the practical suggestions I find in it are an aid to me as 
a teacher, that J cannot do without.” 

We might publish a score of such, but the above must suffice. We 
thank our friends for their kind expressions and will do what we can 
to make the monthly visits of the Journal both acceptable and useful. 

GS We inclose bills in the present number to aljwho have not paid. 
An early remittance will oblige us. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, for the use of advanced classes in schools, 
by W. H. Farror A. M. Boston: Swan, Brewer and Tileston. 
This little work contains one thousand well selected questions in 

arithmetic for purposes of review &c. It is accompanied by a key. 

We think such a work may be found very useful in our schools for 

weekly or review exercises. It is well printed. 

Weare in posession of a copy of “Allen’s Classical Hand Book” 
published by Messrs Swan, Brewer and Tileston, Boston. It is a 
compendium of classical literature that should be in the hands of 
every teacher. It presents an extended amount of instruction and 
information in a condensed form and cannot fail to meet a demand 
which has long existed. 


AnnuaL Report oF THE ScHoor Visitors oF HARTFORD. 
This document of 24 pages, prepared by the Hon. Francis Gillette, 
Acting Visitor, gives a clear statement of the schools of the city. It 
is written in a good style as will be seen by the extract we give in 
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another place. From the report we learn that there are twelve 
schools, the number of pupils registe:ed in the smallest being 29, in 
the largest 1261. In closing his excellent report, Mr. Gillette thus 
nobly and truthfully speaks: ' 

“In Connecticut, to-day, the people are loyal and true, because edu- 
cated and enlightened. They can not be seduced nor coerced from 
their allegiance, because free schools have saved them from that 
“barbarism” which our Pilgrim Fathers so much feared, and which, 
having covered and brooded over Virginia, has, at length, darkened 
into a “sorrowful night” of terror and blood. 

Success then to the cause of poprlar education and free schools! 
Thanks, eternal thanks to our provident fathers for the rich and price- 
less inheritance! They have been our defense in the past; they are 
our stronghold now in time of trouble, and our firm reliance for the 
future. Let it be our aim to transmit them improved and aug- 
mented in power to mould the character and exalt the destinies of the 
generations to come. Christ being leader, let them occupy the fore- 
ground in the march of the new civilization, and be pillars of light to 
go before us in all the dark night of the future, and lead successive 
generations on and on to the promised land of perfect Light, Liberty 
and Love.” 


Tue Atiantic Montuty. This popular Journal for February 
has been received. It is an excellent number,—one of the very best 
we have ever seen. We will send this Magazine to any of our pre- 
sent subscribers for $2, or our Journal and the Atlantic to any address 
for $3. 


Tue ContIneNTAL for February is a very good number, an im- 
provement even the January No. The contents are, in part, as 
follows: “Our War and Our Want;” Brown’s Lecture Tour; The 
Watchword ; Tints and Tones of Paris; The True Basis; The Black 
Flag; The Actress Wife; Self-Reliance; The Huguenot Families 
in America; The Black Witch,” &c. We will send this Journal on 
same terms as the preceding. 


Peterson’s Lapres NationaL MaGazine. This is one of the 
best Magazines for the ladies,—each number being well filled with 
interesting matter. The cuts and plates are worth the price of the 
work. We will send this to any of our subscribers for $1.35. 


THe ALPHABET MADE Easy anp Attractive. F. C. Brow- 
nell, 25 Howard St. New York, and George Sherwood of Chicago, 
have sent us a sheet bearing the above heading. It is a beautiful sheet, 
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covered with pretty letters and pretty pictures. We have hung it up 
in our office, and when tired of writing we can look at the pictures ; 
the alphabet we tried to learn many years ago. This sheet contains 
the Alphabet illustrated by cuts, &c. Many years ago the alphabet 
lessons were accompanied by cuts. Brownell & Sherwood give three 
cuts to each letter. We knew a teacher who often gave a dozen cuts 
to a letter, wood cuts they were, but nevertheless they made an im- 
pression,—and sometimes they were attended by line engravings on 
the hand or some other part of the body, or by a box on the ear, 
always accompanied by music,—and therefore properly a music-box. 
But we greatly prefer these new cuts of our friends. They will 
surely take the eye of the learner and help make a dose of the alpha- 
bet very palatable. Ye who have occasion té teach the alphabet send 
te Brownell, or Sherwood, or both, and procure the “ Alphabet made 
easy.” It is a pretty thing and a good thing, and really a pretty good 
thing. Send 25 cents ond you will receive a very pretty assortment 
of very pretty pictures and the alphabet, all nicely painted. (See 
advertisement.) 
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